poor condition with the grease fitting and dust cover missing and
containing no trace of grease.  He stated that the ball stud was
extremely loose in all directions being approximately; 1/8 inch to
3/16 inch.  Also the drag link was bent into an S shape.  In this
report Niziol stated his conclusions as follows:

The steering system of any vehicle is an important
safety consideration.  Any damage, deterioration or
excessive wear to steering components is extremely
dangerous. When such conditions are found to exist, the
worn parts should be immediately replaced or the vehicle
removed from service. Loose pins, ball joints or any
other loose parts increase front wheel impact and also
result in loss of control of the vehicle even at low
speeds. The draglink examined exhibited such wear and
was considered to be dangerous particularly since the
vehicles operate underground in confined conditions and
on rough surfaces. (Exh. GX-15).

The respondent argues that although MSHA proved the ball joint
was loose, it did not show that it was a defect that in any way
actually affected the safe operation of the mantrip (Resp's. Br. at
4).  In support of this position, it points out that the inspector
did not attempt to drive the mantrip or try the steering mechanism
under operating conditions to determine if the wheels would
"chatter" or the ball come out of the socket.

In support of respondent's position, William C. Adler, a
foreman for Allied at the Alchem mine, testified he had driven the
No. 16 mantrip during April and May, 1980, and that he had not
experienced any problems with the steering (Tr. at .151).  James N.
Ingram, a civil engineer employed in Allied's reliability
engineering department, testified that he had supervised tensil
tests of the steering assembly ball joints conducted at the
University of Wyoming in May 1981.  Three ball joints were tested
including the one cited here, a new ball joint, and one selected at
random off of a similar mantrip.  The conclusion was that the cited
ball joint was essentially as strong in tensil strength as the
others tested and did not fail until the application of 15,700
pounds (Tr. at 103 and Exh. R-3).  Ingram also tested the amount of
loads or pressure which would be required to cause failure of the
other parts of the steering assembly rather than the base joint.
He testified that the other parts would fail before the subject
ball joint (Tr. at 73, 74 and 76-78).

I have carefully reviewed and considered the testimony,
exhibits, and brief submitted in this case and conclude that there
was an equipment defect involving the subject ball joint on the No.
16 mantrip.

This case presents a classic example of two experts presenting
directly opposite views on the question at issue here.  However,

60 the cited ball joint to be in very
